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From the New -York Mirror. 


Catharine. 
CHAPTER THE LAST. 


Damy disappeared as soon as Martin en- 
tered, who, after receiving his discharge, 
which was already written for him, followed 
Damy through the passage, and just as she 
had turned the key, he electrified her by 
bawling out—* Good-bye, Mrs. Snuffy—T au 
going—shake hands—let us part friends ;’ 

Damy gave a dreadful shriek, and then 
another, which sat Martin scampering—imade 
Mr. Bingley rush to the spot, and brougint 
the terrified Catharine to ber assistance. 
Here they were, all three together. 

M. Bingley’s surprise was great. He soon 
learned the cause of Damy’s fright, but for 
so bright a vision as that which he now beheld, 
he was not prepared; whilst Catharine, 
trembling and blushing, stoed with dewncast 
yer, unable to advances 

Damy was the first to recover her presence 
of mind. 
the door-way ; and as both Mr. Bingley and 
Catharine were obliged to enter the room, as 
she advanced she shut the door, and handing 
a chair to the gentleman, she begged Catha- 
rine to sit likewise. 

‘There, sir,’ said she, exultingly, ‘ does 
not her hair curl beautifully, and is not her 
haud as white as snow ; and if you could get 
a good peep at her eyes’— 

Mr. Bingley rose ; he approached poor Cath- 
arine, who had covered her face, and was 
weeping. 

‘LT hope, my dear madam,’ said he, re- 
spectfully, * that the good-natured simplicity 
of our good friend will not give you pain. I 
can gather nothing from ber but that you are 
astranger. Make your mind easy, therefore, 


She pushed the litte squint out of 





| 
| 
| 


for here you are safe; and if I can, in any) 


way, assist you or contribute to your welfare, 
you may command me, Let Damy know your 
wishes,” 


| 


him, Damy, but his voice I shall never forget ;| 
it sounded like music to me. IT am sure he 
will be my friend, and I will tell him all my 
unhappy story, and he will advise me what to 
do. I will beg you for pen and ink; EF will) 
write to him imunediately,’ | 

‘No, dou’t; he is as tender-hearted as 
Iam. Do, just let things fall naturally. He | 
will serve aud advise you exactly the same as | 
ifhe had cried over your story for half au hour.’ | 

But Catharine had sense enough to know 
that it was proper to let Mr. Bingley know 
something of a person who had taken refuge 
in his house , and she again begged for pen 
and ink, which, on promising to be as brief 
as possible, Damy gave to her. 

She told her story in as few words as her ag-| 
itation would allow, and concluded by 
imploring his protection for a few days, until 
she could devise some plan for her suport. | 

‘T have no means, sir,’ said she, in con- | 
clusion, * to convince you of the truth of) 
what I say: my story seems romantic, but | 
itis tootrue. [ disguise pe ing from you) 
but my name, which, us it is the name of ny) 
guardian, | pow abhor too much to use. I) 
you wish it, you shall be informed even of) 
that; for IT am under every obligation to you), 
aud your good house-keeper, although i | 
would be most desirable to me to rennin | 
concealed from my guardian’s knowledge.’ 

Mr. Bingley was very much surprised with |) 
the style and penmanship of the letter, That i 
she had been well educated he could not i 
doubt, and he determined to have an interview || 
with the fair stranger in the morning. ! 

Ile despatched a note, to this effect, by! 
Damy, and although the day had beeuw preg- 
vant with so much of inquietude and mterest| 
both to Catharine and Damy, yet the evening i 
closed with renewed hopes to the former, and 
a confirmation to Damy of all her agreeable 
prognosticationus, 

At ten o’clock the little parlor was read) 
to receive Mr. Bingley, for now that secrecy 
was no longer nee essary, the beds had bee rr 


removed to a more commodious room up 


Half-raising her head, Catharine would stairs; and when he entered, Damy, dropping 


have thanked him, but he unlocked the door} 


and left the room. 





a sideling courtesy left the room. 
Although Air. Bingley was unpressed with 


* Now is the time to dance, if ever a man/|jthe idea that Catharine was handsome, he 
did dance,’ said honest Damy, frisking up i} wes not prepared for so much loveliness. 


and down the litthe apartment. 
you lke him, Miss Catharine ? 
great beauty, to be sure.’ 

But Damy only said this to extort pra { 
from Catharine, for she considered Mr 
Bingley as one of the finest gentleman in the 
world. 

* J] really was too much terrified to look at 


| 
| 
} 
J 
| 


‘How doji ler embarrassment seemed even to give 
He is nol) additional charms to her face. and the ease 


With which he at first accosted her was fast 


living way to a contusion equ ib to her own. 


| Catharinc was the tirst to speak. 


| 


jyou all soe much trouble 


| 
| 


* flow can i sutficiendly apologize for giving 
Accideut at first 


. 


threw me ou your hespitality, and nos, 


‘trembled too. He 
iThe ease and quiet that he felt when in 


continued she, with her face covered with 
tears and blushes, * if you will but add to all 
this kindness by advising me what to do, [ 
shall be for ever grateful. The cruel situa- 
tion into which I have been thrown, is toe 
much for me to bear, P— 

‘Say no more, my dear madam. I rely, 
implienly, on what you say, and it shall be 
my study to deserve your confidence.’ 

They were both standing. Mr. Bingley 


led her to a chair. That * beautiful white 


hand’ trembled in his, and, like a fool, his 
seemed — spell-bound. 


company with other ladies, vanished before 
this young stranger, and it was with much 
effort that he assumed courage enough to beg 


cher to remain at present under the protec- 


tion of his house-keeper. 

‘Her manners,’ sid he, gathering courage 
as the hand was withdrawn, and he had 
seated himself at her side; ‘ her manners 
ure as simple asa child’s. She has lived in 
my family ever since I was a child, aud I am 
sinecrely uttached to her, and, in fact, when 
not called upon in any emergency, she is 
equal tothe station she holds, Her affection 
for me supplies many deficiencies, and I 
overlook faults which would be intolerable to 
another, She has grown wonderfully partial 
to you, madam,” continued he, rising and 
veuin taking her hand, with nails so like his 
own. ‘Be at ease—at home, here. Com- 
mand me as your friend, and, above all, bear 
with poor Damy’s fooleries. 
my respect, and let me kuow, from time to 


; : " 
‘time, what you wish me to do. 


Thus passed the second interview. Could 
it be surprising that a third should soon 


occur 2? Books were brought in; the com- 


pliments of the morning were often passed ; 


and would it surprise any of my readers to 
hear, that before Catharine had been one 
month under Mr. Bingley’s roof, he was 
deeply in love with her? He reasoned with 
himself in vain: he that had resisted the 
charms of so many beauties, so many who 
had endeavored to win bis attention, was now 
cuslived by a soung and inexperienced 
strancer. His whole soul was filled with 
pity and admiration, and every day discov- 
cred some new talent, some new grace in his 
fair suest Music—her voice was harmony 
itself: and he no sooner learned that she 
could play, than a piano was purchased, 
The most respes tful attentions were her’s, and 
though it was hinted more than once that 
Catharine felt a delicacy tm remaining under 
his rool, and begved that he would procure a 
stutable lodging for her, he always waved the 


Be assured of 


eee 
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conversation until Catharine herself felt an 
unwillingness to urge him. And, in short, I 
would fain disguise the truth a litde longer, but | 
Damy joyfully announced to Mrs. Wadlup 
and to the new man, Jecob, that Mr. Bingley 
and Miss Catharine were to be married on 
the first of January. 

No longer suffering acutely, Catharine, 
by degrees, was restored to her natural cheer- 
fulness. Mr. Bingley never, for one moment, 
reflected on the risk he ran in thus placing 
his affections on a stranger. What man in 
love ever allows himself to reflect? This 
time fortune was kind, for Catharine improved 
daily, aud won his respect and esteem as 
well as his love. Her prudence and sweet 
manners riveted his chains more strongly ; 
and even Damy felt her attachment gaining 
ground, forher outward appearance continued 
to improve, and she was no longer in danger 
of being called a ‘race horse.’ She still 
snuffed, but the watchful care of Catharine 
prevented any excess; and a round of sneez- 
ing, such as she had witnessed the first 
evening, was now rarely heard, 

Captain Grant escaped shipwreck ; and it 
was one of Mr. Bingley’s earliest acts, after 
becoming acquainted with Catharine’s history. 
to ascertain the exact situation of one to 
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* It was well enough, Miss Catharine,’ said 
she, * to have this little squinting girl when 
there was such a disagreeable man as Martin 
about ; then, eyes looking both ways, came 
in play sometiines ; but now, both eyes are 
wanted for the baby—and if you please, I will 
get this poor litde thing another place. Old 
Mrs. Wadlup would like to have her in her 
little shop, for she can keep a good lookow 
at the door, as well as mind her business.’ 

Damy, as well as many of those of sounder 
‘judgment, had an idea that a person that 
squinted, saw different things with each eye ; 
and whilst she was discussing this point, the 
baby. over which she was leaning, sneezed. 

‘There, I declare,’ said Damy, * the child 
has caught cold.’ 

* More likely,’ said Mr. Bingley, who had 
just entered, * that the little fellow has been 
taking snuff,’ 

He said this ratherangrily ; and taking the 
child from Damy, he hurried out of the room, 

Mr. Bingley’s counting-house was next to 
his dwelling. He took little Robert, now 
about six months old, in with him, and sat 
him on the desk, and began to play with him. 
An elderly gentleman stood near to him, in the 
act of folding aletter. The gentlemen bowed 
io each other, and the stranger spologized 








whom she was so much indebted. Captain 
Grant was invited to be present at the maar | 
riage; and as he knew the private worth of | 
Mr. Bingley, and his high standing in society, | 
he rejoiced in the innocent girl’s good for-| 
tune. Not doubting but that Catharine was 
safe at his cousin's, he did not interest himself 
immediately iv her affairs, as he had suffered | 


much damage both in ship and cargo; and! 


the first intimation that he had of her,(for he 
had received no answer to a letter that he 
wrote to her on his reaching a port in safety 
after the storm.) was from Mr. Bingley. 

He proceeded to New-York; saw the 
marrige take place ; and learning how much 
Catharine was indebted to Damy's active 
kindness, he presented her with a handsome 
silver snuff-box, which honest Damy accepted 
with one of her best courtesies, 

Time pissed happily with Mr. Bingley 





and | 


his lovely wife. They heard nothing from) 


Mr. Craven Bowers, and their tranquillity 
was undisturbed ; and they knew of no better 
name to give their first born son, than 
Robert Grant; thus showing their sense of} 
the good Captain’s kinduess, 

Damy now transferred her love of the 


parents to the child, and she literally, as she || 


boasted, was good for nothing as a house- 
keeper any more. She carried the little boy 
in her arms, and scarcely allowed his father 
the pleasure of nursing him. Even her love 
of snuffing was subordinate to this tender- 
ness: she was kept within bounds by the 
threat of getting a nurse for the child if its 


| ° 
i * Got the seul, sir! 





clothes were soiled with snuff: this had the 
desired effect, and so scrupulous was she. 
that it was quite a serious affair to her to take 
a pinch from her box, 
until she had rocked the child asleep, when 
laying him gently in the cradle, she would 
step to another room, take a pinch, put away 
her pocket handkerchief, wash her fingers 
and her face, and re-appear by the side of 
her precious charge. All this trouble she 
took daily, nay, hourly, and she never forgot 
the rule but when she was irritated. Once 


jineck of my litte girl—my only child, 


She always waited) 


| 





the little squint vexed her by looking, as she 


thought, another way when she was tuld to! 
hold the child. 


yor taking the liberty of writing a letter there. 

‘I have just learned an interesting piece of 
jnews, and [ vin anxious to get a letter in the 
| Liverpool packet that sails to-day, Will you 
be so good as to lend me a seal—TI left my 
watch at home.’ 

Mr. Bingley saw that the gentleman ap- 
peared agitated. He ordered a light, and 
some wax; and then taking the string from 
the child’s neck, to which a seal was attached, 
he tried to get it from his grasp. 

‘Take this seal, sir,’ said Mr. Bingley ; 
‘it is a reinarkable one.’ 

Vhe gentlenan thought so too; for he 
turned pale, and seemed unable to stand. 
He heli out his hand for the seal, and 
exclaimed, *In mercy to my tell 
jine where you got that seal,’ 

It belongs to my wife,’ 
‘pronouncing the latter word loudly and 
einphatieally, 

A suspicion darted across Mr. Bingley’s 
mind, that this stranger might be Mr. Craven 
Bowers, and he drew up, sternly waiting for 
jthe gentleman's reply. 

Forgetting his haste, the stranger exam- 
}ined the seal very minutely.and sighed deeply. 
He did not appear to notice Mr. Bingley’s 
haughty manners, but begged him to ascertain 
how this seal, which once belonged to him, 
and which was lost many years a came 
into Mrs, Bingley’s possession ? 

‘This seal, sir’ said he, with a tremulous 
voice, * once belonged to my grandfather 
The last time I saw it, it was hung around the 
[lost 
sir, by a strange accident. I[t is now 
nearly eighteen years, and this is the first 
time that 1 have ever been wble to obtain any 
tidings—heaven knows whether TEA) 
pr ve satisfactory. T dare not flatter myseli 
—read this paper, and then have the 





senses, 


29, 





her, 
this 


ness to satisfy me about the sevl You ar 














| 
a father, [ pereeive—you ean pity me. Th 
took the child from Mr. Bingley ; and it wa: | 
well he did, for conceive of Mr. Bingley's| 
lastonishment ov reading this paragry h. 
| 6 * Pied, barely, at his ho . in Marvlone 
trect Craven Rowers Ie wit Hie exe | 
cutor by his will, are desire : inform | 


| 


| 
| 
} 


oe 
Henry Bowers, Esq. bis cousin, residing in 
America, that he is sole beir to all his prop- 
erty: and that if he will write to the 
undersigned, or coine personally to them, he 
willlearn something of a child that was stolen 
from him sometime in the autumn of 1784.’ 

Little Robert would not have been very 
safe in his father’s arms at the moment of 
reading this article, for they fell powerless 
by hisside. His agitation did not escape the 
stranger, who was no other than Mr. Henry 
Bowers himself. He begged that they might 
retire to some more private room, for he was 
convinced, from Mr. Bingley’s manner, that 
he knew something of his lost daughter. 

When they were in the parlor, and alone, 
Mr. Bowers gave a brief sketch of his life, 
Mr. Craven Bowers was his cousin ; and, 
with himself, had been educated by an uncle, 
who, for the irregularities of one nephew, 
added to the discovery of his selfish and 
artful nature, gave all his estate to the oiher. 
Craven Bowers never forgave his cousin ; 
and his vexation was turned to the most 
revengeful nature, when the lady, whom he 
had been for years attached, refused his suit, 
and married his cousin. 

It was ip vain that be was told that they 
had been privately engaged for years, and 
only waited for an auspicious momeut to 
make it public, that their want of wealth was 
the obstacle; which was now removed, 
Craven Bowers never forgave them. He 
left the country, as they thought, for ever. 

Their only child, a little girl of two years 
of age, was supposed, by them, to be drowned 
for the nurse, who had the charge of her, and 
who had walked out with her on the banks of 


a river, returned, in a state of mental 
derangement, without the child. Every 


search was made by the distracted parents, 
to no effect : they gave up the child as lost, 
and unceasingly mourned its fate. The wo- 
man never recovered her reason, but died 
ina few years ; and Mr. Bowers never had 
any other suspicion of his child's fate than 
what has been stated, until he, that morning, 
read the advsrtisement in the paper, 

He was in one of the picture-galleries, 
near to Mr. Bingley’s, when the paper caught 
his eye. He begged his wife to return, 
whilst he went into the first house that was 
likely to afford convenience of pen and ink, 
as he knew that a packet was to sail that day ; 
and he now was listening with intense inter- 
est to what Mr. Bingley had to say respecting 
Catharine’s history, from the time he first 
saw her, until she became his wife. So 
convinced was Mr. Bowers that in this lady 
he should recover his long-lost daughter, 
that he could scarcely wait until Mr. Bing- 
ley had finished. He begged to be taken 
imunediately to her; and embracing Mr. 
Bingley again and again, and calling him his 
son, the preserver of his child, he suffered 
him to depart, that he might break the strange 
tale to his daughter’s ears, Jest she might be 


ltoo much overpowered, 


Stopping a moment, in an anti-chamber, to 


recover himself, he approached his wife. 


ood || She had just hushed the little boy to sleep, and 


had jaid him in his cradle. She saw, m a 
roiment, that something extraordinary bad 
nappened, and she tre mibled. 

* What is the matter, my dearest husband ? 
Something has occurred ; you have heard 
invge nWewEe - 


[ have, my 
nt iaiure 


il 


Catharine but nt is of a 


‘ 


therefore COMMpOse yourself,’ 
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Catharine’s thoughts wandered far and 
near, but she could guess at nothing probable. 

‘Well, dear sir, I am now pretty well 
prepared, particularly if you have pleasant 
news. I did, at first, think that you might 
have something to tell of my guardian—of 
Mr. Craven Bowers,’ 

‘I have, my dear Catharine ; he is dead.’ 

Catharine clasped her hands, and prayed 
that his faults might be forgiven him. 

* And his crimes, too, my dear Catharine.’ 

* Nay, say not crimes ; his worst fault was 
in persecuting me with his horrible proposals 
of marriage.’ 

‘May he not now be answering for the 
crime of having stolen an only child fromm its 
parents ? May not those parents still be 
living, mourning over their loss? May not 
Catharine’ — 

He stopped. 
his bosom. 

‘Oh, my husband, do I comprehend you ? 
Tell me all you know—fear me not,’ said she, 
shedding tears—* I am able to bear any thing.’ 

She heard the strange story with amaze- 
ment and delight. ‘To discover that she was 
no longer an outcast ; that the amiable being, 
who had so generously, so fondly cherished 
her, would now be rewarded for his love of 
one so destitute, was, for the first moment, 
her only thought; but when she turned to 
the hope of being claimed by a father anda 
mother: that the tenderness of a child might 
now be hers ; filial love, not known until this 
moment, overflowed her heart. She raised 
her head, and said, 

* Now, Charles, you need not fear to tell | 
me all, wonderful is the tale, if any yet 
remains untold. If my father—oh joy ful | 


Catharine threw herself on 





| 


word—if my mother be near to me, take me || 


to them.’ 


* lear it, then, my Catharine : T have seen |) 


your father—he is belaw—he is in the next 
room.’ 

Catharine, on her knees, 
prayer for these blessings. 
ed, 


offered up a 
The door open- 
Mr. Bowersapproached her, He gazed 
with ecstatic pleasure on her face, and then 
snatching her to his bosom, called her his 
duughter—his long-lost child. 

‘ Ilere, here,’ said he rapturously, * if any 
doubt remained—here is a scar on her ear 
that would identify her. Oh, my child, your 
mother—how will she bear this 7 

‘Where is she ?’ Mr. 








| 
said Singlev. ‘*T) 
will bring her here in a few moments,’ and | 
learning her place of residence, he left the 
happy father and daughter together, | 

It need not be told that Mrs. Bowers was|} 
properly prepared for the happy news ; nor| 
need the reader wonder that she already 
shared her love with her newly-found clild, 
and the excellent man who had been the 
means of restoring her to them. <As_ the 
carriage drove rapidly along, the emotion of 
this lady was so great as scarcely to enable 
her to ask for those minute particulars, so 
interesting to a mother. 

‘Your litte darling,” said she, * does he 
look like you, or like his mother? IT scarcely 
know which of you all I shall love best. Lam 
too happy ; but I owe every thing, under} 
kind Providence, to you, my Oh 
happy, happy mother ! so long bereft of all, 
to be so amply rewarded ! 

In broken words, like these, the few mo- 
ments passed that separated them ; and at 
last coming to the house, Mr. Bingley told 
her to look up and see who were at the win- 


SO. 





dow waiting impatiently for her. In an 
instant, scarcely casting a single glance at 
each other, the mother and daughter where 
in each other's arms, 

All was tuipultuons joy—but a mother’s 
joy surpasses all others, and it is beyond the 
| power of pen to describe it. 

Little Robert was caressed as never child 
was caressed before ; and the only thing that 
perplexed either his parents or grand-parents 
iwas, to decide whether he looked most like 
jhis father or mother, grandfather or grand- 
\inother, 

Nothing further is recorded of this singu- 
jlarly happy family, but that Damy partook 
jlargely of the general joy; and that Mr. 
Bowers, on being informed of her benevolent 
kindness to Catharine, made her a handsoine 
whilst Mrs. Bowers, penetrated 





; present ; 
iwith gratitude for all that had been done for 
her daughter through this excellent-hearted 
|}woman’s means, threw her arms around her 
jneck and embraced her. This unlooked-for 
jaction so disconcerted and startled poor 
|Damy, that after looking this way and that, 
‘and feeling in her pocket, in her bosom, in 
lthe cradle, and, in short, looking even in 
‘vacant space for her snufi-box, to hide her 
confusion, she relieved herself by a loud 
sneeze, 


of old, Jaughed aloud, 

* You may laugh at my sneezing now, Miss 
Catharine,’ said she, ‘ although [ can’t now, 
nor ever could, see what there is to laugh at. 
\I can tell you, that it was just such a sneeze 


vas this that made Miss Catharine turn her 


head when T opened the door, and then her 
umbrella shivered to pieces, and’ 

* Yes, my dear Damy, but for this singular 
sneeze, [should not have seen you; I should 
have walked on with my littl guide.’ 
| ‘It wasindeed, Damy, suit Mr. Bingley, 
resting his hand kindly on her shoulder, * it 
was a lucky sneeze.’ 





A Day of Distress, 
| 
BY MISS MITFORD, 


| Jr was a glorious June morning; and I got 
jup gay and bright, as the Americans say, to 
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The whole party smiled, and Catharine, as 








\cottage-roof on the other ; the very pear-tree 
being, in its own turn, half concealed by a 
splendid pyramid of geraniums erected under 
its shade. Such geraniums! It does not 
|become us poor mortals to be vain—but 
jreally, my geraniums! ‘here is certainly 
nothing but the garden into which Aladdin 
found his way, and where the fruit was 
composed of gems, that can compare with 
them. This pyramid is undoubtedly the 
‘great object from the green-house ; but the 
‘common flowerbeds which surround it, filled 
‘with roses of all sorts, and lilies of all col- 
jors, and pivks of all patterns, an’ campanulas 
‘of all shapes, to say nothing of the innumer- 
vable tribes of annuals, of all the outlandish 
|| names that ever were invented, are not to be 
despised even beside the gorgeous exotics, 
which arranged with the nicest attention to 
color and form, so as to combine the ming!ed 
‘charms of harmony and contrast, seem to 
look down proudly on their humble compeers. 
| Nopleasanter place for summer-breakfast— 
always a pretty thing, with its cherries, and 
jstrawberries and its affluence of nosegays 
and posies—no pleasanter place for a sum- 
mer-breakfast-table than my green-house ! 
And no pleasanter companion, with whom to 
enjoy it, than the fair friend, as bright as a 
rose-bud and as gay as a lark—the saucy, 
merry, charming Kate, who was waiting to 
partake our country fare. The birds were 
singing in the branches ; bees, and butterflies, 
and myriads of gay, happy insects were 
flitting about in the flower-beds ; the hayma- 
j|kers were crowding to their light and lively 
labor in a neighboring meadow ; whilst the 
pleasant smell of the newly-mown grass 
blended with that of a bean-field in full blos- 
som still nearer, and with the thousand odors 
| of the garden—so that sight, and sound, and 
snicll, were a rare compound of all that is 
\delizhtful to the sense and the feeling. 

1 Nor were higher pleasures wanting. My 
| pretty friend, with all her vivacity, had a keen 

















jrelish of what is finest in literature and in 
poetry. An old folio edition of that volume 
of Dryden called his * Fables,’ which contains 
ithe glorious rifacimenti of parts of Chaucer, 
jand the best of his original poems, happened 
ito be on the table ; the fine description of 


breakfast in the pretty summer-room over-) Spring in the opening of the Flower and the 
looking the garden, which, built partly for my || Leaf, led to the picture of Eden in the Para- 
jaccommodation and partly for that of my || dise Lost, and that again to Conus, and 
veraniums, who make it their winter resi-||Comus to Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, 
dence, is as regularly called the ereen-house| and Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess to 
las if To and my | Shakspeare. and As You Like It. The bees 
i chairs, tables, chiffonieres, and ottomans— jand the butterflies, culling for pleasure or for 
did not inhabit it during the whole of the fine || thrift the sweets of my geraniums, were but 
season; or as if it were not in its own || ty pes of Kate Leslie and myself roving amidst 
person a well proportioned and = spacious || the poets.— This dees not sound much like a 
partment, no otherways to be distinguished | scene of distress ; but the evil is to come. 

ifrom common drawing rooms than by being || A gentle sorrow did arrive, all too soon, 
nearly fronted with glass, about which out-of- |) in the shape of Kate Leslie’s poney-phaeton, 
|door myrtk s, passion-flowers, and the Per-|| which whisked off that charming person as 
sian honeysuckle, form amost graceful and | fast as her two long-tailed Arabians could put 
‘varied frame-work, unlike the festoons of || their feet to the ground. This evil had, 
flowers and foliage which one sees round) however, substantial consolation inthe prom- 
some of the scarce and high prized trades- | ise of another visit very soon; and I resumed 
men’s cards, and ridotto tickets of Hogarth|)in peace ana quietness, the usual round of 
and Bartolozzi. Large glass folding-doors || idle oceupation which forms the morning 
opened into ihe litde garden, almost surround-|/employment of a country gentlewoman of 
led bv old buildings of the most picturesque | small fortune: ordered dinner—minced- 
form—the buildings themselves partly hidden || veal, cold ham, a current pudding, and a 
iby clustering vines, aud my superb bay-tree, || sallad—if any body happens to be curious on 
its shining leaves glittering In the sun on one |\the score of my housekeeping ; renewed my 
‘side, whilst a tall pear-tree, garlanded to the||beau-pots : watered such of my plants as 
English honeysuckle iv full|| wanted most; mended my gloves ; patted 


|vory top with an . 
i flower, breaks the horizontal line of the low ||Dash ; looked at the ‘Times ; and was just 





several propertics—sofas, 
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sitting down to work, or to pretend to work, 
when I was most pleasantly interrupted by 
the arrival of some morning visitors—friends 
from a distance—for whom, after a hearty 
welcome and some cordial chat, I ordered 
luncheon, with which order my miseries began. 

* The keys, if you please ma’am, for wine 
and the Kennet ale," said Anne, my female 
factotum, who rules, as regent, not only the 
cook and the under-maid and the boy, but 
the whole family, myself included, and is an 
actual house-keeper in every respect, except 
that of keeping the keys.—* The keys, ma’am, 
if you please,’ said Anne ; and then I found 
that my keys were not in my right-hand 
pocket, where they ought to have been, nor 
in my left-hand pocket, where they might 
have been, nor in either of my apron pockets, 
nor in my work basket, nor in my reticule— 
in short, that my keys were lost! 

Now these keys were only two in number, 
and small enough in dimensions ; but then 
the one opened that innportant part of me, 
my writing-desk; and the other contained 
within itself the specific power over every 
lock in the house, being no other than the 
key of the key-drawer ; and no chance of 
picking them—for alas! alas! the locks were 
Bramah’s! So, after a few exclamations 
such as, what can have become of my keys ? 
Has any one seen my keys ? Some-body 
must have run away with my keys! I recol- 
lected that however consolatory to myself 
such lamentations might be, they would, by 
no means, tend to quench the thirst of my 
guests. I applied myself vigorously to 
remedy the evil all I could by sending to my 
nearest neighbors (for time was pressing, 


pe 


and our horse and his master out for the day) |, 


to supply, as well as might be, my deficiency. 
Accordingly [I sent to the public-house for 
their best beers, which, not being Kennet ale, 
would not go, down ; and to the good-hum- 
ored wives of the shoemaker and the baker 
for their best wine. Fancy yourselves a 
decanter of damson-wine arriving from one 
quarter, and a jug of parsnip-wine, fresh from 
the wood, tapped on purpose, from the other! 
And this for drinkers of Burgundy and 
Champaigne ! Luckily the water was good, 
and my visiters were good-natured, and 
eomforted me in my affliction, and made a) 
jest of the matter. Really they are a nice 
family, the St. Johns, especially the two 
young men, to whom I have, they say, taught 
the taste of spring-water. ; 
This trouble pissed over lightly enough. 
But scarcely were they gone before the tax-| 


gatherer came for money—locked up in my) glimmer of simshine, but it proved to be 
desk! What will the collector say! And occasioned by a sprig 
the justice’s clerk for warrants left under my || and Arcite—Kate Leslie’s elecaut mark. 
care by the chairman of the bench and also || 
safely lodged in the same safe repository.||tion of my pretty friend. 


What will their worships say to this delin- 
queney ? It will be fortunate if they do not 
issue a warrant against me in my own person! 
My very purse was left by accident in that 
unluckly writing-desk ; and when our kind 


neighbors, the Wrights, sent a melon, and I} 


was forced to borrow a shilling to cive the 
messenger, I could bear my loss no louger, 
and determined to institute a strict search 
on the instant, 

But before the search could begin, in came 
the pretty little roly-poly Sidneys and Mur- 
rays, brats from seven downwards, with their 
whole train of nurses, and nursery-maids 
and nursery-governesses, by invitation, to 
eat strawberries ; and the strawberaies were 


ee 


locked up in a cupboard, the key of which 
iwas in the unopenable drawer !—And good 
farmer Brookes, he too called, sent by his 
honor for a bottle of Hollands—the right 
‘Schiedam ; and the Schiedam was in the 
cellar ; and the key of the cellar was in the 
Bramah-locked drawer! And the worthy 
farmer, who behaved charmingly for a man 
‘deprived of his gin, was fain to be content 
‘with excuses, like a voter after an election ; 
‘and the poor children were compelled to put 
‘up with promises, like a voter before one ; to 
‘be sure, they had a few pinks and roses 
ito sweeten their disappointment; but the 
istrawberries were as uncomeatable as the 
‘Schiedam. 

At last they were gone; and then began 
the search in good earnest. Every drawer, 
not locked, every room that could be entered, 
every box that could be opened, was ransacked 
over and over again for these intolerable keys. 

All my goods and chattels were flung 
together m heaps, and then picked over (a 
process which would make even new things 
seem disjointed and shabby,) and the quanti- 
ties of truinpery thereby disclosed, especially 
in the shape of thimbles, needle-case, pin- 
cushions, and scissors, from the different 
work-baskets, work-boxes, and work-bags 


materials,) was astounding. 
were seventeen pincushions of different 
patterns—beginning with an old boot and 
pending with a new guitar, But what was 
‘there not? It seemed to me that there were 
/pocketable commodities enough to furnish a 
jsecond-hand bazaar! Every thing was there 
‘except my keys. 

| For four hours did I and my _ luckless 
maidens perambulate the house, whilst John, | 
ithe boy, examined the garden ; until we were | 
all so tired that we were forced to sit down| 
\from mere geariness. Saving 
first night of one of my own tragedies, when, 
though [ pique myself on being composed, 
[can never manage to sit still; except on 
such an oceasion, I do not 
walked so much at one time in my life. 








At 


‘house, and began to revolve the possibility of 
their being still in the place where I had first | 
jinissed them. 

A gingle in my apron-pocket afforded some 
jhope, but it turned out to be only the clinking | 
of a pair of garden-scissors against his old! 
hcompanion, a silver pencil-case—and that 
/prospect faded away. A slight opening of 


} 
| | 








Dryden's heavily-bound volume gave another 
of myrde in Palanon 


aan - 
This circumstance recalled the recollec- 


i clie 





always the \ 


think I ever!) 


last I flung myself on a sofa in the green-|, 





Could she have 
been the culprit? And T began to ponder 
over all the instances of unconscious key- 
stealing that IT had heard of amongst my 
acquaintance, How my old friend, Aunt 
|Martha, had been so well known for that 
propensity as to be regularly sought after 
when keys were missing ; ‘and my vounyg 
friend Edward Hark y, from the habit of 


another eloquent talker, Madame de Stael. 
with a willow-twie for the purpose,) had once 
leaught up and carried away a kev, also a 
| Bramah, belonging to a lawyer’s bureau, | 
jthereby, as the lawyer affirmed, causing the 
‘loss of divers lawsuits to himself and his 





twisting something round his fingers during | 
his eloquent talk (people used to provide | 





nts. 
had been near the place; but Kate Leslte 
might be equally subject to absent fits, and 
might, in a paroxysm, have abstracted my 
keys; at all events it was worth trying. —So 
I wrote her a note to go by post in the evening 
(for Kate, I grieve to say, lives about twenty 
miles off) and determined to await her reply, 
and think no more of my calamity. 

A wise resolution! but, like many other 
wise resolves, easier made than kept. Eveu 
if I could have forgotten my loss, my own 
household would not have Jet me. 

The cook, with professional callousness, 
came to demand sugar for the currant-pud- 
ding—and the sugar was in the store-room— 
and the store-room was locked ; and scarcely 
had I recovered from this shock when Anne 
came to inform me that there was no oil in 
the cruet, and that the flask was in the cellar, 
snugly reposing, I suppose, by the side of the 
Schiedam, so that if for weariness I could 
have eaten, there was no dinner to eat—for 
without the sallad who would take the meat ? 
| However, I being alone, this signified little ; 
‘much less than a circumstance of which I was 
‘reminded by my note to Kate Leslie, namely, 
that in my desk were two important letters, 
one triple, and franked for that very night; as 





(your idle person always abounds in working| well as a corrected proof-sheet, for which 
I think there! the 


press was waiting; and that all these 
despatches were to be sent off by post that 
evening 

Koused by this extremity, I carried my 
troubles and my writing-desk to my good 
friend the blacksmith—a civil intelligent man, 
who sympathised with my distress, sighed, 
shook his head, and uttered the word Bra- 
mah !—and I thought my perplexity was 
nearly at its height, when as I was wending 
slowly homeward my sorrows were brought 
to a climax by my being overtaken by one of 
the friends whom I admire and honor most 
in the world—a person whom all the world 
admires—who told me, in her prettiest way, 
that she was glad to see me so near my own 
vate, for that she was coming to drink tea 
with me, 

Here was a calamity ! The Lady Mary H. 
a professed tea-drinker—a green-tea-drinker, 
one (it was a point of sympathy betweén us) 
who took nothing but tea and water, and, 
therefore, required that gentle and lady-like 
stimulant in full perfection—Lady Mary 
come to drink tea with me; and I with 
nothing better to offer her than tea from the 
shop—the village shop—bohea, or souchong, 
or whatever they might call the vile mixture. 
Tea from the shop for Lady Mary! Ill luck 
could go no further: it was the very extrem- 
ity of sinall distress, 

Her ladyship is, however, as kind as she is 
charming, and bore our mutual misfortune 
with great fortitude, admired my garden, 
praised my geraniams, and tried to make me 
forget my calamity. Her kindness was thrown 
away. Lecould not even laugh at myself, or 
find beauty in my flowers, or be pleased with 
her for flattering them. I tried, however, to 
do the honors by my plants ; and, in placing 
a large night-scented sock, which was just 
heginning to emit its odor, upon the table, I 
struck against the edge, and found something 
hard under my belt. 

‘ My keys! my keys!’ eried I, untying the 
ribin, as | heard a most pleasant jingle on 
the floor; and the lost keys, sare enough, 
deposited there, of course, by 





they were: 


iny own hand 3 unfelt, unseen, and unsuspect- 
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ed, during our long and weary search, Since 
the adventure of my dear friend, Mrs, 8S. who 
hunted a whole morning for her spectacles 
whilst they were comfortably perched upon 
her nose, I have met with nothing so silly 
and so perplexing. 

But my troubles were over—my affliction 
was at an end, 

The strawberries were sent to the dear 
little girls; and the Schiedam to the good 
farmer ; and the warrants to the clerk. The 
tax-gatherer called for his money; letters 
and proofs went tothe post; and never in my 
life did I enjoy a cup of Twining’s green tea 
so much as the one which Lady Mary and I 
took together after my day of distress, 
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From the New-York Mirror. 
London. 


Visit to a race-course —gipsies—the Princess Victoria— 
splendid appearance of the English nobility—a breakfast 
with Exum and Bridget Elia—mystitication—Charles 
Lamb's opinion of American authors. 

I wave just returned from Ascot races. 
Ascot Heath, on which the course is laid out, 
is a high platform of land, beautifuly situated 
on a hill above Windsor Castle, about twenty- 
five miles from London. I went down with a 
party of gentlemen in the morning and re- 
turned at evening, doing the distances with 
relays of horses in something less than three 
hours. This, one would think, is very fair 
speed, but we were passed continually by the 
‘bloods’ of the road, in comparison with 
whom we seemed getting on rather at a snail’s 
pace. 

The scenery on the way was truly English— 
one series, of finished landscapes, of every 
variety of combination, Lawns, fancy-cot- 
tages, manor-houses, groves, roses and flow- 
er-gardens, make up Efiglund? It) strfeits 
the eye atlast. Youcould not drop a poet out 
of the clouds upon any part of it I have seen, 
where, within five minutes’ walk, he would not 
find himself in paradise, 

We flew past Virginia Water, and through 
the sun-flecked shades of Windsor Park, with 
the speed of wind. On reaching the Heath, 
we dashed out ofthe road, and cutting through 
fern and brier, our experienced whip put his 
wheels on the rim of the course, as near the 
stands as some thousands of carriages arri- 
ved before us would permit, and then, caution 
ing us to take the bearings of our position, 
lest we should lose him after the race, he 
took off his horses, and left us to choose our 
own places. 

A thousand red and yellow flags were flying 
from as many showy tents in the midst of 
the green heath; ballad-singers and bands of 
music were amusing their little audiences in 
every direction; splendid markees covering 
cambling-tables, surrounded the winningpost; 
groups of country people were busy in every 
bush, eating and singing, and the great stands 
were piled with row upon row of human heads 
waiting anxiously for the exhilarating contest. 

Soon after we arrived, the king and royal 
family drove up the course with twenty car- 
riages, and scores of postillions and outriders 
in red and gold, flying over the turf as majesty 
flies in no other country; and, immediately 
after, the bell rang to clear the course for 
the race. Such horses! The earth seemed 
to fling them off as they touched it. The 
lean jockeys, in their party colored caps and 








| 


| 








ures up and down together, and then return- 
ing to the starting-post, off they shot like so 
many arrows from the bow. 

Whiz! you could tell neither color nor 
shape as they passed across the eye. ‘Their 
swiftness was incredible. A horse of Lord 
Chesterfield’s was rather the favorite; and, 
for the sake of his great-grandfather, I had 
backed him with my smz'l wager. *Glaucus 
is losing,’ said some one on the top of a car- 
riage above me, but round they swept aguin, 
and IT could just see that one glorious creature 
was doubling the leaps of every other horse, 
and in a moment Glaucus and LordChester- 
field had won. 

The course between the races is a prome- 
nade of some thousands of the best dressed 


‘people in England. I thought I had never 


seen so many handsome men and women, but 
particularly men. ‘T'he nobility of this coun- 


ltry, unlike every other, is by far the manliest 


and finest looking class of its population. 
The contadini of Rome, the lazzaroni of Na- 
ples, the paysans of France, are incomparably 
more handsome than their superiors in rank, 
but it is strikingly different here, A set of 
more elegant and well-proportioned men than 
those pointed out to me by my friends as the 
noblemen on the course, I never saw except 
only in Greece. The Albanians are seraphs 
to look at. 

Excitement is hungry, and after the first 
race our party produced their basket and bot- 
tles, and spreading out the cold pie and 
champaign upon the grass, between the wheels 
of the carriages, we drank Lord Chesterfield’s 
health and ate for our own, in an al fresco 
style, worthy of Italy. Two veritable Bohe- 
mians, brown, blackeyed gipsies, the models 
of those I had seen in their wicker tents in 
Asia, profited by the liberality ofthe hour, 


and came in for an upper crust to a eases pie, 
that, to tefl the truth, they seéii®a fb appreci- 
ate. 

Race followed race, but Iam not a contrib- 
utor to the Sporting Magazine, and could not 
vive you their comprehensive terms, if 1 
were. , 

In one of the intervals, I walked under the 
king’s stand, and saw her majesty, the queen, 
and the young Princess Victoria, very dis- 
tinetly. They were listening to a_ballad- 
singer, and leaning over the front of the box 
with an amused attention, quite as sincere, 
apparently, as any beggar's in the ring. The 
queen is the plainest woman in her dominions, 
beyond doubt. The princess is much better- 
looking than the pictures of her in the shops, 
and, for the heir to such a crown as that of 
England, quite unnecessarily pretty and in- 
teresting. She will be sold, poor thing— 
bartered away by those great dealers in royal 
hearts, whose grand calculations will not be 
much consolation to her if she happens to 
have a taste of her own. 





[The following sketch was written a short 
time previous to the death of Charles Lamb.] | 

Invited to breakfast with a gentleman in the} 
temple to meet Charles Lamb and his sister— 
‘Elia and Bridget Elia” IT never in my life) 
had an invitation more to my taste. The| 
essays of Elia are certainly the most charming | 
things in the world, and it has been for the| 
last ten years my highest compliment to the 





Uur host was rather a character. I had 
brought a letter of introduction to him from 
Walter Savage Landor, the author of Imagi- 
nary Conversations, living at Florence, with 
a request that he would put me in a way of 
seeing one or two men about whom I had a 
curiosity, Lamb more particularly. I could 
not have been recommended to a better per- 
son Mr.R.is a gentleman who, everybody says, 
should have been an author, but who never 
wrote a book. He is a profound German 
scholar, has traveled much, is the intimate 
friend of Southey, Coleridge and Lamb, 
has breakfasted with Goethe, traveled with 
Wordsworth through France and Italy, and 
spends part of every summer with him, and 
knows every thing and everybody that is 
distinguished—in short, is, in his bachelor’s 
chambers in the temple, the friendly nucleus 
of a great part of the talent of England. 

I arrived a half hour before Lamb, and 
had time to learn some of his peculiarities. 
He lives a little out of London, and is very 
much of an invalid. Some family cireum- 
stances have tended to depress him very 
much of late years, and unless excited by 
convivial intercourse, he scarce shows a 
trace of what he was. He was very much 
pleased with the American reprint of his Elia, 
though it contains several things which are 
not his—written so in his style, however, that 
it is scarce a wonder the editor should 
mistake them. If I remember right, they 
were * Valentine’s Day,’ the ‘ Nuns of Cavers- 
well,’ and *’Twelfth Night.” He is excessively 
given to mystifying his friends, and is never 
so delighted .as when he has persuaded some 
one into the belief of one of his grave inven- 
tions. His amusing biographical sketch of 
Liston was in this vein, and there was no 
doubt in anybody’s mind that it was anthentic, 
and written in perfectly good fith. Liston 
was highly enraged with it, and Lamb was 
delighted in proportion. 

There was a rap at the door at last, and 
enter a gentleman in black small-clothes and 
gaiters, short anU very slight in his person, 
his head set on his shoulders with a thought- 
ful, forward bent, his hair just sprinkled with 
gray, a beautiful deep set eye, aquiline nose, 
and a very indescribable mouth. Whether 
it expressed most humor or feeling, good 
nature or a kind of whimsical peevishness or 
twenty other things which passed over it by 
turns, I cannot in the least be certain. 

His sister, whose literary reputation is 
associated very closely with her brother's, 
and who, as the original of * Bridget Elia,’ is 
a kind of object for literary affection, came 
in after him. She is a small, bent figure, 
evidently a victim to illness, and hears with 
difficulty. Her face has been, I should think, 
a fine and handsome one, and her bright gray 
eye is still full of intelligence and fire. They 
both seemed quite at home in our friend's 
chambers, and as there was to he no one 
else, we immediately drew round the break- 
fast table. I had set a large arm chair for 
Miss Lamb. ‘ Don’t take it, Mary,’ said 
Lamb, pulling it away from her very gravely, 
‘it appears as if you were going to have a 
tooth drawn.’ 

The conversation was very local. Our 


literary taste of a friend to present him with|/host and his guest had not met for some 
a copy. Who has not smiled over the hu-|| weeks, and they had a great deal to say of 
their mutual friends. Perhaps in this way, 


morous description of Mrs. Battle ? Who’! 
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however, I saw more of the author, for his) 
manner of speaking of them and the quaint | 
humor with which he complained of one, and 
spoke well of another, was so in the vein of 
his inimitable writings, that I could have_ 
fancied myself listening to an audible com- 
position of a new Elia. Nothing could be 
more delightful than the kindness and af- 
fection between the brother and the sister, 
though Lamb was continually taking advan- 
tage of her deafness to mystify her with the | 
most singular gravity upon every topic that | 
was started. * Poor Mary!’ said he, ‘ she) 
hears all of an epigram but the point.’ * What | 
are you saying of me, Charles ? she asked. 
‘Mr, Willis,’ said he, raising his voice, 
‘admires your Confessions of « Drunkard 
very much, and I was saying it was no merit 
of yours, that you understood the subject.’ 
We had been speaking of this admiranle 
essay (which is his own) half an hour before. 

The conversation turned upon literature 
afier awhile, and our host, the Templar, 
could not express himself strongly enough 
in admiration of Webster’s speeches, which 
he said were exciting the greatest attention 
among the politicians and lawyers of England, 
Lamb said, ‘I don’t know much of American 
authors. Mary, there, devours Cooper's 
novels with a ravenous appetite, with which I 
have no sympathy. The only American book 
I ever read twice, was the ‘Journal of Edward 
Woolman,’ a quaker preacher and tailor, 
whose character is one of the finest I ever 
metwith. He tells astory or two about negro 
slaves, that brought the tears into my eyes. 
I can read no prose now, though Hazlitt 
sometimes, to be sure—but then [azlitt is 
worth all modern prose writers put together.’ 

Mr. R. spoke of buying a book of Lamb's 
a few days before, and I mentioned my 
having bought a copy of Elia the last day I 
was in America, to send as a parting gift to 
one of the most lovely and taleuted women 
in our country. 

‘What did you give for it?’ said Lamb. 

* About seven and sixpence.’ 

‘Permit me to pay you that,’ said he, and 
with the utmost earnestness he counted out 
the money upon the table, 

‘I never yet wrote any thing that would 
sell,” he continued. ‘ F am the publisher’s 
ruin. My last poem won't sell a copy. 
Have you seen it, Mr. Willis?’ 

I had not. 

‘It’s only eighteen pence, and I'll give you 
sixpence toward it;’ and he described to me 
where I should find it sticking up ina shop- 
window in the Strand. 

Lamb ate nothing, and complained in a 
querulous tone of the veal pie. There wasa 
kind of potted fish (of which I forget the 
name at this moment) which he had expected 
our friend would procure for him. He ine | 
quired whether there was not a morsel left 

erhaps in the bottom of the last pot. Mr. 

. Was not sure, 

* Send and see,’ said Lamb, ‘and if the pot) 
has been cleaned, bring me the cover. I) 
think the sight of it would do me good. 

The cover was brought, upon which there | 
was a picture of the fish. Lamb kissed it} 
with a reproachful look at his friend, and} 
then Jeft the table and began to wander round | 
the reom with a broken, uncertain step, as if 
he almost forgot to put cne leg before the 
other. lis sister rose after awhile, and 
commenced walking up and down very much! 

















in the same manner on the opposite side of! 
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the table, and in the course of half an hour 
they took their leave. 

‘ro any one who loves the writings of 
Charles Lomb with but half my own enthusi- 
asin, even these little particulars of an hour 
passed in his company, will have an interest. 
To him who does not, they will seem dull 
and idle. Wreck as he certainly is, and 
must be, however, of what he was, I would 
rather have seen him for that single hour, 
than the hundred and one sights of London 
put together. N.P. W. 
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From the London Court Journal. 
Female Heroism & Magnanimity. 


Wer are assured that the following extraor- 
dinary narrative is strictly accurate in all its 
details ;— 

The acceptance of a most splendid villa, 
furnished with costly comfort, presented to 
an English widow lady, by a French noble- 
man of high distinction, in gratitude for the 
preservation of his child by that lady during 


ithe revolution in Paris, in 1830, has been 


most firmly and positively refused, Since 
those memorable days, every attempt had 
failed to discover the preserver of the child; 
and the only knowledge gained was, that an 
English lady, pale, exhausted, her dress much 
torn, and nearly drenched with blood, had, 
from amidst a heavy discharge of cannon, 
silently entered the nobleman’s apartment, 
and tenderly placing her little charge upon 
the sofa, bowed, and retired too swiftly to be 
traced. 

A trivial circumstance a few weeks since 
led to the discovery of the lady’s name and 
residence. Upon reading the document 
which put her in possession of the noble gift 
she remained for a few moments silent and 
thoughtful ; then turning to the legal g¢entle- 
men sent by the nobleman to witness her 
signature of acceptanee, she addressed them 
in these beautiful words; * Tell the father of 
the child I protected in the hour of peril, I 
return his offering with grateful feelings— 
thanks are not due to me, let them be given 
to that Being who, in the moment of danger, 
allowed me strength of mind to encounter 
the bloody scene.—My reward claims no 
other notice than the inward consciousness 
[ feel of having only performed a christian 
duty ; and tell him the motto I rest upon to 
guide my actions, is to endeavor to do 
towards others as [ would have wished them 
to have done towards me, under similar cir- 
cumstances,’ : 

A magnificent painting is in preparation, 
representing the awful period of the child's 
rescue, from an accurate sketch drawn by the 
officer who rode the charger stopped by her 
heroic courage, and who obtained an interview 
a few days since to entreat her permission 
for its execution, which has been granted. 
provided her name remained undivulged 
during her life-time. And an eminent artist 


is now employed in taking her likeness. 


The painting represents the lady in her 
widow’s dress, on one knee, extricating, with 


. . . | 
her left hand, a lovely child from the dead 


body of its nurse, who had fallen a victim to 
the discharge of a musket. Her right hand 


drawing his sword from the wound he had 
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inflicted on her arm, and from which the 
blood flows copiously.—Near her stands a 
furious looking soldier, displaying on the 
point of his bayonet a remnant of the widow's 
cap, which he has torn, when directing his 
aim towards the child; and in the back 
ground is seen the nobleman’s carriage 
broken by the populace. Underneath are 
inscribed the simple words she addressed to 
the officer at the moment of receiving the 
wound ;—* Soldier !—if you are a futher, 
spare my arm to support this child.’ 

During the officer’s interview with the lady, 
he expressed a hope that she had not suffered 
much pain from the wound his sword had 
given; when she partly uncovered her arm, 
and assured him that the scar she wore, only 
reminded her of his humanity, and that she 
felt happy in the opportunity afforded her of 
thanking him for preventing the destructive 
weapon from inflicting severer injury. It is 
the intention of the noblemen to visit England 
with his child early in the spring, and to 
conduct the widow to his residence, where he 
intends to welcome the preserver of his child 
with princely splendor, and where the benevo- 
lence of this noble-minded woman will be 
prized, 





The Three Jolly Husbands. 
BY DR. GREENE. 


Turee jolly husbands, out in the country, 
by the names of Tim Watson, Joe Brown, 
and Bill Walker, sat late one evening drinking 
at a village tavern, until being pretty well 
corned, they agreed that each one, on return- 
ing home should do the first thing his wife 
told him, in default of which he should the 
next morning pay the bill, They then sepa- 
rated for the night engaging to meet again 
the next morning and give an honest account 
of their proceedings at home, so far as they 
related to the payment of the bill. 

The next morning, Walker and Brown 
were early at their posts, but it was some 
time before Watson made his appearance. 
Walker began first. 

‘You see when I entered my house the 
candle was out, and as the fire gave but a 
glimmering of light, | came near walking 
accidentally into a pot of batter that the 
pancakes were to be made of this morning. 
My wife who was dreadfully out of humor at 
setting up so long said to me sarcastically, 
‘ Do put your foot into the batter !’—Just as 
‘you say, Maggy, said I, and thereen, without 
|the least hesitation, I set my foot in the pot 
1of batter, and then—went to bed, 

NextJoe Brown told his story. * My wife, 
said he, * had already retired to rest in our 
usual sleeping room, which adjoins the kit- 
chen, and the door of which was ajar. Not 
being able to navigate perfectly well you 
know I made a dreadful clattering among the 
household furniture ; and my wife, in no 
livery pleasant tone, bawled out, * Do break 
\the porridge-pot Joe!’ No sooner said than 
done. I seized hold of the bail of the pot, 
and striking it against the chimney jain, broke 














‘it in a hundred pieces—After this exploit, I 
|retired to rest, and got a curtain lecture all 
night for my pains. 

It was now Tom Watson’s turn to give an 


firmly grasps the bridle. and arrests the || account of himself; which he did, with a very 


progress of a powerful charger, whose fore 
feet trampled on her dress.—The mounted 
officer, impatient to proceed, appears with- 


long face, as follows: * My wile gave me the 
most unlucky command in the world, for as 
I was blundering wp stairs in the dark, she 
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cried out, ‘ Do break your rotten neck, do 
Tom !’—‘ I'll be c—s—d if I do Kate,’ said 
I, as I gathered myself up, ‘Pll soongr pay 
the bill.” And so landlord here’s the cash 
for you. This is the last time il ever risk 
five dollars ou the command of my wife.’ 





Character. 


‘Tnere is no instinct implanted in the 
breast of man, so universally active as the 
love of character. In this respect the prince 
on his throne, the judge on the bench, the 
merchant and beggar are alike. ‘Touch them 
in whatever pertains to their worldly inter- 
est—their business or their wealth—and 
your interference, though it may indeed be 
rebuked, will yet be borne with comparative 
indifference—Tamper with them even in the 
matter of life—trifle with their health,—ex- 
pose them to disease, ang! sull you inflict not a 
deadly wound—but let the pestiferous breath 
of slander breathe upon, fairest hopes, 
you stab their happiness tn its most vital part. 
‘To a man of virtuous sensibifities and refined 
feelings, there is nothing in life that can be 
placed in competition with it, It is the chain 
that holds him to society, and the charm 
that preserves his rank. Cast a mildew upon 
this, and you convert his moments of plea- 
sure into seasons of anxiety and burning 
anguish. Blast his fair fame, and the tinsels 
of fortune, and even the boon of existence 
compared, would be considered as of nothing 
worth—as even the light dust of the balance. 

* tle who steals my purse, steals trash, 

But he, who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which enricheth not him, 
Though it makes me poor indeed.’ 

This sentiment of the illustrious Shakes- 
peare, is but an expression of the common 
feelings of mankind. It comes home to the 
heart, stamped with the living impress of 
truth. The * purse’ may indeed be rifled by 
the hand of the ‘ robber,’ the treasures of 
earth may be despviled by the moth and the 
cankerworm—property may ‘tike to itself 
wings and fly away :’ yet what are these all 
worth, when compared with‘ my good name ?’ 
The hand of industry may again enable me to 
hoard the valued things of life. The * sweat 
of the brow’ may rear another habitation to 
shelter my defenceless head from the cold 
drivings of the winter storm and tempest; 
but no industry, no labor of years, no weep- 
ing, no gushing of tears from the fountains 
of grief, can restores a blasted character.’ 








Farmers. 

Tuenre is no class in society so important, 
to the welfare and happiness of the community | 
as farmers. Without their aid, even science} 


|| min’ ; so the cook and me jumped into a boat 





and the arts would be neglected and com- 
merce and manufactures languish. Some of | 
the most distinguished characters, whose| 
lives have been handed down to us by history, | 
have been Agriculturists. Abraham, the) 
highly favored of God, and most of the| 
ancient Patriarchs, had flocks and herds ; 
Cincinnatus was called from the plough} 
to lead the armies of Rome to victory, and) 
when her enemies were vanquished, he 
resigned all power and returned again to his 
rural occupations, In modern times ourown 
Washington and our adopted La Fayette are | 
on the list of farmers. 

It is a mistaken idea that the farmers have}! 
no need of education, or no leisure for ac- 
quiring it. Knowledge is important to all 





| 





| Sparm ought to cant; and comin’ at us full 


|| luck would have it, we was all picked up with-| 


|years tin the Pacific. 


human beings ; as it enlarges the mind, and 
raises the thoughts above merely sensual 
gratification. Farmers have a better oppor- 
tunity for attention to general reading, than 
any other class. Professional men are 
obliged to confine their reading, in some 
measure, to their particular profession ; 
mechanics generally labor through the whole 
of the year; and merchants are deeply 
immersed in business: while it is only the 
farmers who have whole months of spare time 
in the season best calculated for intellectual 
improvement, Free from care and anxiety, 
and surrounded by the comforts of life 
which their farms afford, they may, if they 
will, with their families, store up rich 
treasures of history and biography ; and 
become familiar with the people and customs 
of other countries, without departing from 
their own firesides. It would be highly 
beneficial to the interest of this country if 
large numbers of men of wealth and learning 
should become farmers, they exert a health- 
ful and stable influence on society,and the want 
of them no other class can supply. The 
lines in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village on this 
subject are not only beautiful, but strictly true ; 


* Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made 
But a bold yeomanry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 





Contest with a Whale. 


Wuaters form a distinct class, When 
several vessels are assembled at any of the 
places of rendezvous, the oldest captain in 
company is styled the admiral. They have 
suppers on board one of theships, every night, 
to which all present are invited, by hoisting a 
flag before sunset. Lattended, on one of those 
occasions, and was much amused by the pecu- 
liar slang of these people. * Come,’ said the 


——— 





captain, ‘take n cigar; youl fied’em pretty 
much half Spanish, I guess.’ [ inquired of 
one who had been relating some exploits with 
whales, whether he never felt that he was in 
danger? * Why, I always think, if I have a 
good lance, the fish is most in danger!’ I 
asked another whether he had ever met with 
an accident ? ‘TIT can’t say exactly as how I 
have, though | came plaguy near it once. 
You see we was off the coast of Japan, right 
among a shoal of Whales, and all hands was 
out in the boats, except me and the cook. I 
was lookin’ at the creatures with a glass, and 
saw one on ‘em flirt her tail again’ a boat, and 
it was a Caution to see the scatterment she 
made of her. Allthe boys were set a swim- 


and picked ’em all up. Directly, the fish 
blowed close to us, and I took an iron and 
sunk it into her, and I know how to strike a 
whale as well as any man; but the creatur 
canted the wrong way, and I knew how a 





tilt, with her jaws as wide open as a barn 
door, bit the boat smack in two in the middle. 
Then she chawed up one end of her, and by 
the time we got hold on the other, she came) 
at us again, and making another bite, took me 
by the back betwixt her teeth, and shook me! 


| #1,00; 





as a puppy would a ball of yarn ; and, I guess 


iishe wouldnt have dropped me, if the mate || New-York, sister of Mrs. Seudder ef the Ceylon Miszion. 


had’nt come up in another boat, and shoved | 
in his lance, ull she was sickened! As good 


out any accident; but I’ve got five of her 
tooth-prints in my back to this day.—Three || 


ere oe tere 


Srace ‘Trickrery.—In a little town in Ger- 
many the managers of the theatre, seeking to 
draw a full house, lately advertised that in a 
inelo-drama which was to be performed, they 
would exhibit the head of a noted robber. 
In order to effect this, one of the actors was 
placed in such a manner, that his head alone 
was exhibited on a table; but a merry wag 
wishing to raise a laugh at the expense of the 
poor manager, slily placed a small quantity of 
snuff in such a manner that it Came in contact 
with the nose of the reputed robber, which 
threw bim into a violent fit of sneezing, to the 
great amusement of the audience, 





Use or Guasses.—A dandy, strutting 
abouta tavern, took a pair of green spectacles 
which lay on the table, and put them on his 
nose, aud turning to the looking-glass, said, 
‘Landlord, how do these become mel 
Don’t you think they improve my looks?’ 7” 
think they do,’ replied the Jandlord ; * they 
hide a part of your face.’ 





Sincerity is essential to our comforts in all 
our earthly connexions; without it there can 
be no reliance or confidence, or safety ; vor 
can there be any certainty that other virtues 
have a firm footing in those who are evidently 
devoid of sincerity. 
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Tux Next Votume.—We have concluded, for reasons 
unnecessary to detail, to postpone the issuing of the first 
number of the next volume of the Repository a week 
beyond the regular time; it will therefore appear on 
Suturday, the thirteenth of June, instead of on the sixth, 
as was contemplated. Will agents and others, who feel 


interested in the prosperity of a periodical that has stood 
the testof years without the aid of the modern art of 
puffing, improve the intervening time by obtaining as 
many subscribers as possible in their respective neigh- 
borhoods, that we may still pursue the ‘ even tenor of 
our way’ cheered, amid our labors, by the support and 
approbation of a goodly number of substantial putrons— 
patrons not only in word but in deed. 





A Frienpty Hint.—To the few of our agents and sub 
scribers, who have put off, probably through negligence 
and inattention, forwarding the amount of their several 
subscriptions, we trust it is only needful to say— Pay that 
thou owest;* for as the poverty of printers is proverbial, 
and * many a little makes a mickle,’ they cannot but be 
sensible that a compliance on their part with our request 
must be very desirable to us as belonging to the fraternity. 





Leiters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

T. J. C. Buffalo, N. Y. $2,00; M. C. B. Troy, N. ¥. 

E. D. Freedom, O. $1,00; E. H. 8. Dethi, N. ¥. 
$0,90; J. F. 5. Hillsdale, N. Y. $1,00, 





SUMMARY. 

In Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Faller has obtained in the Circuit 
Court, a verdict of $1,000 against Drs. Hoyt and Wallace, 
for mal-practiee, in injuring both arms by bad bleeding. 

Mrs. Melmouth, the actress, bought a piece of land on 
Long Island, about thirty years ago, for $300, which sold 
a few weeks since fur 864,000. 


MARRIED, 
At New-York, on Thursday the 23d ult. by the Rey. 
Jared B. Waterbury, of this city, Rev. Miron Winslow 
Missionary from Ceylon, to Mrs. Catharine Carman of 





DIED, 
In this city, on the 5th inst. Frederick Perry, son of 


| Thaddeus B. Perry, in the 15th year of his age. 


On the 26th uit. Thomas Macy, aged 59 years. 
On the 26th nit. Reuben Moores, Esq. aged 72 years. 


| On the 2d inst. Euniee Pinkham, in the 73d year of her 
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ORBLIGLINAL POBLRY 


| Had sweetly quelled the mortal strife, 

' And to the saint the gates of life 

Unbolted. On the sleeper’s brow 

_ Lay the smooth seal of quiet now, 

Which none could break. The soul, that here 
| Dwelt with eternal things so near, 

Had burst her bonds to soar on high, 

And left to earth the thrice-closed eye ! 





From the Knickerbocker. 
A Remembrance. 








For the Rural Repository. 
The last Wish. 


We hada plant with flower so fair 
It blessed our eyes on it to gaze, 
In verdant bloom, and beauty rare 
lt peerless stood ’mid dazzling rays. 


But soon there came a northern blast, 
Portentous, sudden, dark it came, 

It crushed the stalk, the blossom cast, 
And left us nought but that loved name. 


But it shall live till time shall die, 
In memory’s cell, ’tis planted there ; 

Our heart, its home, shall waft the sigh, 
Our trembling lips shall lisp the prayer— 


That soon as death has claimed its prey, 
The spirit bright and bounding free, 
May prune its wings and speed away 
To meet in Heaven our God and thee. 
M. E. 





It is not so. 


Ir is not so, it is not so, 
The world may think me gay, 

And on my cheek the ready smile 
May ceaseless seem to play ; 

The ray that tips with gold the stream 
Gilds not the depths below, 

All bright alike the eye may deem, 
But yet it is not so. 


Why to the cold and careless throng 
The secret grief reveal ? 

Why speak of one who was, to those 
Who do not, cannot feel ? 

No! joy may light the brow ; unknown 
Unseen the tear drop flow ; 

‘Tis the poor sorrowing heart alone 
Responds—it is not so. 





The Thrice-Closed Eye. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


Tne eye was closed, and calm the breast ; 

*T was Sleep—the weary was at rest ; 

While fancy on her rainbow wings 

Ranged through a world of new-made things; 
Mid regions pure, and visions bright, 

Formed but to mock the waking sight. 

For, ah! how light does slumber sit, 

On sorrow’s brow—how quickly flit 

From her pale throne, when envious care 
Comes wrapped in clouds and frowning there ! 


Again I saw the falling lid, 

And from his sight the world was hid. 
The lip was moved; the knee was bent ; 
The heavy laden spirit went, 

Bearing her burden from the dust, 

Up to her only Rock of trust ; 

And, child-like, on her father’s breast 
Cast off the load, and found her rest. 

For, this was Prayer—’twas faith and love 
Communing with a God above. 


At length that eye was locked; the key 
Had opened heaven—’twas Death! yes, he 


‘——Oh, who would cast 
The undying hope away of memory borne? 
Hope of re-union, heart to heart, at last, 
No restless doubt between, no rankling thorn?’ 
I see thee still! thou art not dead, 
Though dust is mingling with thy form ; 
The broken sunbeam hath not shed 
Its final rainbow on the storm ; 
In visions of the midnight deep, 
Thine accents through my bosom thrill, 
Till joy’s fond impulse bids me weep,— 
For, wrapt in thought, I see the still! 


I see thee still, —that cheek of rose,— 
Those lips, with dewy fragrance wet, 
That forehead in serene repose,— 

Those soul-lit eyes,—I see them yet! 
Sweet seraph! Sure, thou art not dead,— 
Thou gracest still this earthly sphere, 

An influence still is round me shed, 
Like thine,—and yet thou art not here! 


Thou art not here; and never more 
4 Beneath the pale and sombre sky, 
Will thy dear songs around me pour 
Their gush of holy melody ; 
Years may roll on, and ‘Time may shed 
Some casual lustre from his wing; 
But my fair May of love hath fled, 
For Love hath but one golden spring ! 


Farewell, beloved! To mortal sight, 
Thy vermil cheek no more may bloom 

No more thy smiles inspire delight,— 

For thou art garnered in the tomb. 


| Rich harvest for that ruthless Power, 
Which bath no bound to mar his will: 


Yet as in Hope’s unclouded hour, 
Throned in my heart, I sce the still! 








Wonders and Murmurs. 


BY 8. C. MALL. 
Srranee, that the Wind should be left so free, 
To play with a flower, or teara tree ; 

To rage or ramble where’er it will, 

And, as it lists, to be fierce or still; 

Above and around, to breathe of life, 

Or to mingle the earth and the sky in strife ; 
Gently to whisper, with morning light, 

Yet to grow! like a fettered fiend ere night ; 
Or to love, and cherish, and bless, to-day, 
What to-morrow it ruthlessly rends away ! 





Strange, that the Sun should call into birth 

All the fairest flowers and fruits of earth, 
Then bid them perish, and sce them die, 
While they cheer the soul and gladden the eye, 
At morn, its child is the pride of spring— 

At night, a shriveled and loathsome thing! 
‘To-day, there is hope and life in its breath, 
‘To-morrow, it shrinks to a useless death. 
Strange doth it seem, that the sun should joy 
To give life alone that it may destroy ! 


Strange, that the Ocean should come and go, 
With its daily and nightly ebb and flow— 

To bear on its placid breast at morn, 

The bark, that ere night, will be tempest torn. 
Or cherish it all the way it must roam, 

To leave it a wreck within sight of home ; 

To smile, as the mariuer’s toils are o’er, 

Then wash the dead to his cottage dvor ; 

And geutly ripple along the strand, 

To watch the widow behold him land! 


But, stranger than all, that man should die 
When his plans are formed and his hopes are high : 
He walks forth a lord of the earth to day, 

And the worrow beholds him a part of its clay ; 
He is born in sorrow and cradled in pain, 

And from youth to age—it is labor in vain ; 

And all that seventy years can show, 

Is, that wealth is trouble, and wisdom woe ; 
That he travels a path of care and strife, 

Who drinks of the poisoned cup of life. 





re er am re A 
Alas! if we murmur at things like these, 

‘That reflection tells us are wise decrees ; 

That the wind is not ever a gentle breath— 

That the sun is often the bearer of death— 

That the ocean wave is not always still— 

And that life is chequered with good and ill ; 

If we know "tis well such change should be, 

What do we learn from the things we see 7— 

That an erring and sinning child of dust 

Should not wonder nor murmur—but hope and trust. 





PROSLLCLVS » 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 
Twelfth Volume, (Third New Series.) 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SUCH AS MORAL AND 
SENTIMENTAL TALES, ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELING SKETCHES, AMUSING 
MISCELLANY, HUMOROUS AND HISTORICAL 
ANECDOTES, SUMMARY, POETRY, &c, 

On Saturday the 13:h of June 1835, will be issued the 
first number of a new volume of the Rurat Repostrory. 

On issuing proposals for the Twelth volume (Third New 
Series) of the Repository, the Publisher tenders bis most 
sincere acknowledgements to all Contributors, Agents and 
Subscribers, for the liberal support which they have 
affoeded him from yey epee of his publication. 
New assurances on thé part of the publisher of a periodical 
which has stood the test of years, would seem superfluous, 
he will therefore only say, that it will be conducted on a 
similar plan and published in the same form as heretofore, 
and that no pains or expense, shall be spared to promote 
their gratification by its further improvement in ty pogra- 
phical execution and original and selected matter. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
land index to the volume. making in the whole 208 pages. 
| ft will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with new type ; making, at the end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume, containing matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, Which will be both 
aMusing and instructive in future years. 
| ‘TERMS.—The Twelth volume, (Third New Series) will 
|commence on the 13th of June next, at the low rate of One 
| Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar & Fifty Cents 
lat the expiration of three months from the time of sub 
|scribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
| free of postage, shall receive siz copies, and any person, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall 
| receive twelve copies and one copy of either of the previous 
volumes. ip No subscriptions received for less than one 

year. 

” Names of Subscribers with the amount of subscriptions 
to be sent by the 6th of June or as soon after as convenient, 
to the publisher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

| Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1835. 

| EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
| requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
|notice, and receive Subscriptions, 























| Blanks. 





A general assortment of Lawyers and Justices’ Blanks, 
according to the revised statues, for sale by 
| A. STODDARD. 





Horse Handbills, 
| Neatly executed, on new and elegant Cuts, one of which 
lis superior to any ever used in this county, with Ink of 
|different colors, and on the most reasonable terme. 
| 





| Shakers’ Garden Sceds, 


Raised the last season, and put up in the best manner by 
| the United Society of Shakers, at New-Lebanon, just 
| received and for sale by A. STODDARD. 





Book & Job Printing, 


| Of all descriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of different 





| 
colors, on new and handsome type, atthe shortest notice 
and on the most reasonable terms, at this office. 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
18 PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER 8 ATURDAY,AT HUDSON, N.Y. BY 
Wm. B. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
| twenty-six numbers of cight pages each, with a title page 
| and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 


us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
| and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies and one copy of the 
| ninth or tenth volumes. F 
for less than one year. 
iy All orders and Communications must be post pad 
to receive allenUvun. 


x7" No subscriptions received 








